AT DHUFAR

They love unfettered personal liberty more than life, and
glory in their hereditary wars. The alternative of an
extraneously imposed authority has in the past been
acceptable to them only by force, or else as the lesser evil
after periods of exhaustion and, as the lessons of one
generation had to be re-learned by the next, no dynasty
has been able to entrench itself.

Historical landmarks are few. They begin in post-
Islamic times with the ruler Muhammad bin Ahmad al
Mingowi, whose ruined capital lies on the lagoon of Khor
Ruri.1 Mingowi is an ancient name that comes more
readily to these people's lips than any other, and almost
every ruin in the country is ascribed to him.

After him, in A.D. 1279, came Salim bin Idris al
Habudhi. Driven by drought from his native Hadhramaut
he put into Dhufar, first to covet, then to conquer it. In
the sixteenth century rose Saif al Islam al Ghassan, a scion
of Sanac, whose palace was the citadel of Balid, to-day the
most extensive ruins of the Dhufar plain. A hundred years
of tribal anarchy was ended by a Kathiri master of the
land, followed by yet another age without a name, lasting
for the whole of the eighteenth century. An independent
Saiyid, revered son of the Prophet, raised his standard
successfully in the first years of the nineteenth century
and endured for twenty-five years until the Qara killed him.

1The ruins about Khor Ruri-Husn Mirahadh and the entrance of
Inqitat (Bent's Khatiya) - occupy the probable site of the ancient port of
Moscha of the Periplus (Ptolemy's Abyssapolis as suggested by Bent), The
Arab geographers give Murbat as the site of the ancient seaport and capital
of Dhufar, which lasted until the tenth century of our era. Modern Murbat
is twenty miles to the eastward of its prototype, which was here- And
Murbat in the Shahari tongue is Sik, which would appear to preserve the
important radicals of the name Moscha.
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